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is simply a finite arrangement, contingent upon the
will or the power of some previous principle. .In
either case, or on either hypothesis, positivism, as
such, falls to the ground. For, if the law in ques-
tion be fixed and absolute, then we have at least
one absolute truth, and one which never could have
been reached by induction, because, although in-
duction might have given us the fact of this
arrangement as far as our experience goes, yet it
never could pronounce it to be either general or
absolute. On the other hand, supposing it not to
be absolute, then, if we follow back this law as it
has been working for the last four or six thou-
sand years of historical record, and come to the
time when it first started into operation, there
must clearly have been something prior to it. The
idea of its having been ever in operation is of course
negatived by the fact that the cycle is not yet
run round; for surely the true law of human de-
velopment cannot have been working itself clear
from all eternity, a parte ante, and just have found
its climax and completion in Auguste Comte. It
were rather too much for a man even of his pre-
tensions, to make himself the summation or con-
summation of an infinite series. Follow back,
therefore, the law in question, to the time when
the cycle began, and then, we ask. What power, or
principle, or previous phenomenon was it out of
which that law emanated? Has humanity been
developing itself by sheer fatuity? Did this
famous law come by chance ? Was there nothing